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The General Conference 


To the Unitarian Churches in the United States and Canada: 

The sixth General Conference of the American Unitarian Association will be held 
in Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 25 to 28, inclusive. Your church is entitled to be repre- 
sented by the same number of official delegates as at an annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and it is my earnest hope that you will make every effort to see that your minister, 
and as many as possible of the lay delegates to which you are entitled shall attend the 
conference. I should like to commend to you the custom of many of our churches of 
paying the expenses of their ministers to these biennial conferences. 

We shall come together as guests of the First Unitarian Church of Niagara Falls, 
which was established in 1920, and of which Rev. Robert B. Day has been the minister 
for more than ten years. It seems to me not without significance that this year’s con- 
ference should be held in one of our younger churches, with a splendid record of coura- 
geous devotion to the task of building up its own parish life and making itself an important 
part of the life of a growing American city. We shall all come away with our resolution 
deepened to establish and maintain and multiply this kind of church in every state in 
the Union and in every province of the Dominion. 

Many important issues will be before the denomination for discussion and action. 
Several committees, in whose hands will be much of the responsibility for carrying for- 
ward the new program, will be elected. For the first time in our history we shall ratify 
the nomination of a moderator. But above all, we shall once more pledge our allegiance 
to the advancement of the Unitarian cause with deep sincerity and with a sense of coming 
achievement which will bring hope and joy to all our hearts. 

In sending out this call to our churches, I want to express my own strong sense of 
confidence that at Niagara Falls we shall make the beginning of a new era for American 
Unitarianism. We need the presence and the active co-operation of delegates from every 
one of our churches. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


General Conference Program 


The General Conference is a legal meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and churches and other member 
groups are entitled to be represented by 
delegates chosen on the same basis as at 
the annual meeting. The only limitation 
on the power of the General Conference to 
act is that ‘“‘No business transacted at any 
meeting other than an annual meeting, re- 
quiring the appropriation of money, shall 
become effective until ratified by the Board 
of Directors or the Association at its next 
annual meeting.” 

This sixth General Conference will be 
the first meeting of the Association under 
the new administration. The president 
will have his first opportunity to outline 
his hopes, and secure approval for his 
plans, for the next four years. The In- 
terim Commission will submit its final re- 
port and the conference will elect impor- 
tant committees and commissions. 


Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman, 
General Conference Committee. Elec- 
tion of Nominating Committee. 

11.00 a. m.-12.30 p. m. Round-table 
conferences: 
(1) “The Church School.” Leader: 
Ernest W Kuebler, secretary, Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 
(2) “The Minister.’’ Leader: Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, Des Moines, Iowa. 
(3) “The Church and the Community.” 
Leader: Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

1.00 p.m. Luncheon. Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 
“What Is Religious Education?” Dr. 
Ernest M. Best, president, International 
Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

3.00 p.m. Sight-seeing trip. (To be ar- 
ranged by the local committee.) 

6.00 p.m. Dinner. Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
“Citizens of 1950.”’ Honorable Sanford 
Bates, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York 


Monday, October 25 
8.30 p.m. Reception at the First Uni- 


tarian Church, 639 Main Street. Danc- City. : 4 ae 
ing in Unity Hall. (Informal dress.) 6.00 p. m. Dinner. Unitarian Student 
Commission. General discussion on 


student work. 

8.15 p.m. Public meeting. ‘“Fundamen- 
tal Needs of Human Life.”’” Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tuesday, October 26 
9.30 a.m. Service of Worship. Rev. 
Ogden Vogt, D.D., Chicago, Llinois. 
(Doors will be closed prompily at 9.80 and 
remain closed during the service.) 
9.45-10.45 a. m. First Business Session. 
The president of the American Unitarian 


Wednesday, October 27 
9.00 a.m. Service of Worship. Rev. Har- 


Association will preside. |Announce- old P. Marley, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Doors 
ments, appointment of committees, will be closed promptly at 9.00 and re- 
adoption of rules of order. “TI Live in main closed during the service.) 


America—Thank God!” Dr. Dilworth 9.15-10.45a.m. Second business session. 


Final report of the Interim Commission 
on Planning and Review. 
Final report of the Pension Commission. 
11.00 a. m.-12.30 p.m. Round-table con- _ 
ferences (continued). 
1.00 p.m. Luncheons. ' 
The General Alliance. Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, president, will preside. 
The Unitarian Ministerial Union. “A 
Layman’s Religion,’ by Leroy Snyder, 
vice-president, Gannett Newspapers. 
Address followed by discussion. 
6.30 p.m. Fellowship dinner. 
“Sign Posts on the Horizon.’’ Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president, American 
Unitarian Association. To be followed 
by A Service of Consecration and Re- 
dedication. 


Thursday, October 28 
9.00 a. m. Service of worship. Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks, Staten Island, N. Y. 
(Doors will be closed promptly at 9.00 and 
will remain closed during the service.) 
9.15 a. m.-12.30 p. m. Final business 
session: 
Leaders of the round-table conferences 
will report the findings and reecommenda- 
tions of each group. 
Reports on Twelfth International Con- 
gress and World Conference on Light — 
and Work: 
Dr. John H. Lathrop. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. — 
Election of the Program and Business — 
Committees, and the Commission on ; 
Planing and Review. } 
1.00 p.m. Luncheon. 
Social Justice. Edwin H. Wilson, presi-— 
dent, will preside. H 


H 


Fellowship for — 


Information 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel Niag- 
ara, the finest and only fireproof hotel in 
Niagara Falls, and conveniently located in — 
downtown Niagara Falls. All meetings, 
conferences, luncheons, and dinners, unless 
otherwise stated in the program, will be — 
held at the Hotel Niagara. 

Rooms. Rates are as follows: single 
rooms with bath, $3 and $3.50; double 
rooms with bath, $5 and $6; two-room 
suites with bath, 4 persons, $2.50 per per- 
son; rooms with running water and lava- 
tory, $2.50, single; $3.50, double. 


Reservations. Delegates should make 
their own reservations at the Hotel 
Niagara. i 


Other Accommodations. Those desiring 
other accommodations should write T. N._ 
Hewitt, director of convention and visi-_ 
tors’ affairs, Niagara Falls Chamber of 
Commerce. He will be glad to furnish 
information concerning rates, and to make 
definite reservations at other hotels or 
tourist homes. } 

Across the street from the Hotel Niagara” 
is the Motoramp Garage with ample 
facilities. t 

(Continued on page 571) 
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International Religious Liberalism 
Louis C. Cornish 


The presidential address of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, newly-elected president of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, given at the closing session of the 
twelfth congress of that Association at Manchester College, Oxford, England, August 8, 1937. 


E are three hundred and twenty delegates, 
representing the liberal Christian life in 
twenty-three countries, assembled in the 

twelfth Triennial International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, and it is fitting that we take a little time to 
remember together our history and our sustaining 
hope. 

The Congress was founded in 1900, thirty-seven 
years ago. When we consider the vicissitudes of these 
intervening years, the unsettlement of the world as 
we knew it then, the devastations and crises which 
have afflicted every country here represented, we may 
well congratulate ourselves upon our survival and 
upon the stability of our organization. We were 
established to’ be “the evidence and the agency of a 
world-wide religious liberalism.’”’ Our purpose has 
never wavered. Such we have been through these 
nearly four decades, such we are today, and such in- 
creasingly we hope to be. True, there have been 
times during the World War and immediately after 
when our organization was but a flickering light; yet 
“the rush light flickering and small is better than no 
light at all.’ Again there have been times when to- 
gether we have served hundreds of thousands of men 
and women, giving them spiritual comfort and bring- 
ing them renewed hope. God grant that we are now 
strong enough so that days of great achievement lie 
before us for the inbringing of God’s holy kingdom, 
the building of the commonwealth of man in right- 
eousness and peace. Such in briefest outline has 
been our history and our life. 

On this last evening when we are together we ad- 
dress ourselves to the question of the utmost moment: 
How can we better implement our hope so that the 
power and the faith of all our churches may become 
the faith and power of every church? How can we 
give to each member-group the strength of all the mil- 
lions of reverent religious truth-seekers in our great 
fellowship scattered throughout the entire world? 
What methods will best enable us vigorously to go 
forward? In a word, through the next three years 
what shall we do? 

In answer, I report to you the plans which the 
executive committee has agreed upon. They are few, 
and simple, and practical. We commend them to 
you. Within the next three years we hope,— 


First, that every member-group of churches shall | 
receive a visit from a representative of the Inter- | 


national Association. Two of these journeys are 
about to be made. 
next month to the United States for a preaching tour 
among the churches and divinity schools. He will be 
most welcome. In October, if the Chinese-Japanese 
war permits, I expect to start for Japan and the Phil- 
ippines. In Japan there was once a Unitarian fol- 
lowing of considerable influence. Its motto was, “We 
come not to convert but to confer.”” There is a group 
of Japanese Universalist churches. Beyond these 
two groups there is said to be a large number of unat- 
tached Japanese religious liberals whom we are en- 
couraged to believe might be eager to learn about our 
International Association and perhaps later to join it. 
Note that my journey to Japan is an effort to enlarge 
our membership. In the Philippines it will be my 
privilege to deliver greetings to Archbishop Aglipay 
and to the Independent Church, from the American 
Unitarian Association and from the International 
Association. My main purpose is to strengthen the 
schools for the training of the ministers. It is for this 
task that I have been particularly invited to the 
Philippines. There has been a considerable corres- 
pondence. This emphasis of my journey has in part 
grown out of the meeting of divinity-school represen- 
tatives held three years ago in Copenhagen. 

Continuing our list of journeys, it is to be most 
gratefully remembered that at this congress we all 
have been visitors to the British churches. 

In addition to the journeys mentioned, others are 
contemplated in the near future. 

Second. We hope during the next three years to 
hold a conference each year in a different country. 
Note please the distinction between congresses and 
conferences. The congresses meet every third year. 
The annual meetings, or conferences, will be small in 
numbers, but they will be profitable visitations to the 
groups to which they are made. During the next 
three years we plan on two conferences and perhaps 
eight visitations; if possible every member-group in 
the twenty-three countries here represented will have 
a visitation or a conference. We shall be fortunate 
if we can do so much; but this is our goal. 

Third. In addition to enlarging our group mem- 


Dr. Faber, our secretary, goes ‘ 
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bership, for example by adding a Japanese group, we 
desire to build up individual membership all over the 
world, for strengthening interest in our work and for 
its support. President Hall emphasized this effort in 
his speech on Thursday evening. 

Fourth. In the agitated areas of the world we 
wish to extend sustaining fellowship to religious lib- 
erals whose freedom is in jeopardy, and in such ways 
as the groups themselves believe to promise perma- 
nent help. This work will require patience and per- 
sistence and all the tact and wisdom that we can 
command. 

These four enterprises are in the main familiar to 
us; our hope is greatly to extend all that we have been 
doing. 

And now, with these somewhat familiar details 
behind us, let us give free rein to the wishes of our 
hearts. Let us consider together the things that we 
will do ‘“‘when, if, and as’ we are able. 

Mrs. St. John, in her message on Thursday 
evening, from the Women’s International Organiza- 
tion, urged us to be active in educational enter- 
prise. 

We all can take one important step. Let us ob- 
serve our International Sunday. Let us educate our 
constituencies in the worth of our International Asso- 
ciation, actual and potential. Let every church in 
every group on one Sunday proclaim the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man held aloft by this Associa- 
tion. Every delegate can help by urging his home 
church to co-operate. Our belief in this organization 
and its blessed possibilities of service must be pro- 
claimed, here a little and there a little, line upon line 
and precept upon precept. When you get home, will 
you help? 

I present another aspect of international religious 
education. For many years students from several 
groups have journeyed to the schools of other groups 
for graduate study. Here at Manchester College and 
at the Unitarian College at Manchester University 
students from other countries have gained precious 
training Students have come to divinity schools in 
the United States. Americans and Englishmen, train- 
ing for the ministry, have sought continental univer- 
sities, as well as the schools of England and America. 
I have known many of these men in after years when 
they were at work in their parishes, in America and in 
other countries. I testify that such foreign study 
greatly enriches men’s lives, and makes them inter- 
nationally-minded. I also testify that such training 
of the ministers enriches our churches. For these and 
other reasons, I urge this Association to devote itself 
to the promotion of post-graduate divinity work in all 
the schools here represented, and there are some 
thirty divinity schools serving our widely-scattered 
churches. 

Continuing this consideration, I submit that in 
the not too distant future we should have an inter- 
national divinity school. It should be associated 
with some well-known European university. Selected 
and very able young men should be sent to it from all 
. our groups for a period of at least one year. Our 
ministers all over the world would thus become better 
acquainted with each other and share a common 
motivation and gain new methods and new wisdom. 


The strength of all would show in the work of each. 
We have long been doing this work in a fragmentary 
way. Manchester College and the Unitarian Divinity 
School at Manchester have enabled students from 
Transylvania to come to England for graduate work. 
Students from other countries have studied in these 
schools. Let us extend this method. I urge each 
group represented at the congress to send one man 
each year to a selected school at a well-established 
university where they can study together. Here is a 
field of great and beckoning possibilities. Remember 
that our hope for an international study group is no 
more beyond our realization than such meetings as 
this congress were beyond our founders’ four decades 
ago. In all these international undertakings we must 
learn to think in decades. We most earnestly want to 
increase the well-guided and continuing international 
training of our ministers. 

As another means of education we should have an 
international journal proclaiming the world’s religious 
liberalism. It should be of such compelling excellence 
that our world fellowship would subscribe for it. It 
will be possible to have such a journal “when, if, and 
as’”’ we have the money with which to publish it. 

I turn next to another most important considera- 
tion. This Association, through conferences and in all 
other ways, should promote theological expression. 
The moment we talk of theological expression, clergy 
and laity alike are in danger of misunderstanding our 
motive. So let it be said again: we seek for no creedal 
uniformity, but we must have continuous elucidation. 
In an expanding universe we must have an ever ex- 
panding and more and more embracing theology. 
Look about us. Extraordinary, is it not, that theo- 
logical definitions born out of the ignorance of past 
ages should still be current among intelligent people, 
that phrases framed when all men believed the earth 
was flat should be sufficient to contain the thirty-two 
thousand island universes now known to us? We 
liberals do not want a finished faith, once delivered to 
the saints to be for all time unchangeable. We want 
a faith forever in the process of being delivered to the 
saints. We seek an ever-deepening faith based upon 
continuous research and in a modern sense upon the 
continuous revelation of God’s truth. In our expand- 
ing knowledge of the universe we must have an ex- 
panding world-truth, and this truth must find con- 
tinuous expression. 

The need is glaringly apparent. We contemplate 
today an amazing theological swing to the right. It 
was evident in the great religious meetings this sum- 
mer, where the Barthian theology and the so-called 
Oxford Movement, together with other forms of 
orthodoxy, arose again. 

In certain essentials we believe that these sys- 
tems of theology are of the past. One main reason 
why they recur is because we have no great vital com- 
pelling modern theology to appeal to the wisdom and 
to the will of our churches. Theological liberalism 
has found many expressions, true; but it rings softly 
amid the noises of the day. Instead I would have it 
crash and swing from our churches as the English bells 


peal from your stately towers, commanding the atten- _ 


tion and stirring the joy of all who hear them. Our 
International Association should cultivate theological 
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study and discussion and proclamation, never formu- 
ating final definitions, but always seeking the larger 
ruth. Only so can theology ever become again “the 
ueen of sciences.” More important, only so can our 
hurches wield increasing influence in the thought of 
he world. I beg of you, mark this point. Here I am 
ot concerned about the future of religion as a way of 
ife. Instead, I am concerned that our religion shall 
Iso become a way of thought. Let our theology be 
s mountain brooks of living water falling to us from 
he heights of contemplation and of knowledge. 

I come now to my last suggestion. It is to me 
ne of the chief inspirations of our work. We are 
elping the human race to become internationally- 
inded. We who have been privileged to attend this 
ongress will return to our widely-scattered homes 
aled with a new spirit. We cannot walk and work 
ogether in this lovely spot, in this university city, 
nd ever again be quite as provincial, quite as un- 
indful of the other peoples and places, quite as self- 
entered as we were before. 

Let us look abroad. The international ferment 
uses us deep anxiety. Where will it end? What 
the cure of our unrest? There are a million prob- 
ms of strategy, of treaty agreements, and all the 
est; yes, but at the most these are transitory. The 
nly ultimate foundation on which man can build a 
ecure civilization is international-mindedness leav- 
med with the spirit of Christ. This international- 
indedness has got to be built. We are building it. 
ive us the mind that was in Jesus, capable of com- 
lete understanding and of generosity and of mercy. 
ll the work of our Association has in it this element 
f an increasing international-mindedness.. We are 
oing God’s work. 

In conclusion I pay grateful tribute to President 
all for his generous and efficient service and to the 
etiring members of the executive committee. On 
ehalf of the executive committee I pledge that to the 
est of our ability we will carry on. May God bless 
s every one. May God grant us increase in his 
rvice. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
A Prayer 


We would open our souls to the influence of every high and 
oly purpose, knowing that without the sustaining strength of 
uman fellowship we should falter and lose heart in the great 
uest of spiritual adventure. The outer world lays upon us its 
rippling and contaminating touch. Our feet turn aside into the 
ypaths of indolence and ease. The clear morning vision is dis- 
orted, and the eager enthusiasm of young idealism is slowly but 
urely smothered in the dust of the busy ways we are obliged to 
ravel. Only those who have learned to lift their eyes to distant 
orizons, who have taught their hearts to listen for the still, 
mall voice, can keep an expectant and resolute spirit. 

Week by week, in this familiar and beloved place, we would 
ew within our souls the knowledge of eterna! realities, that 
ere at least we may acknowledge no sovereignty less than the 
ighest, nor worship at any shrine save that of our noblest and 
ftiest ideals. May the ministry of these hours of common 
orship become so strong an influence upon our lives that we 
ll always go forth from this place cleansed and renewed in 
pirit, with hope that no disappointment can destroy, and with 
mvictions mightier than every doubt.—Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


Leyden International Bureau 
William B. Rice 


The Leyden International Bureau is an association 
of young religious liberals, meeting annually. Last year 
the meeting was held at Star Island,and Americans had 
the privilege of entertaining foreign delegates. This 
year the meeting was held at Oxford, England. Rev. 
William B. Rice of Dover, Massachusetts, one of the 
American delegates, here givesusa report of the meeting. 


HIRTY young Americans were fortunate to 
spend the two weeks in England just previous 
to the Oxford Conference of the Leyden Inter- 

national Bureau as visitors and not as tourists. After 
the L. I. B. and I. A. R. F. meetings, I went about 
Scotland as a tourist, met other tourists, and discov- 
ered how little one sees when traveling under the 
insulating care of a tourist agency. In England, the 
thirty Americans lived in homes, where they were 
taken in as friends of long standing. Instead of being 
shut off in hotel rooms, they had the opportunity of 
exploring the English mind as it reveals itself at a mid- 
night snack before the fireplace. 

We learned of the tremendous pride they have in 
their Unitarian Church. We saw their deep interest 
in the local churches. We discovered why our rela- 
tively small denomination is such an important factor 
in the life of England. 

When we visited historical places, our guides 
were not professionals reeling off memorized “pieces,” 
but amateurs in love with the historical and literary 
past which is the foundation of our present religious 
and social liberalism. Our hosts knew and loved the 
natural beauties of their different counties with 
which they seemed to feel a deep relationship. A sys- 
tem of education which teaches people to appreciate 
their treasures in such a way that they can use them 
in creating an active esthetic life which blends actual 
knowledge and social creativeness in a well-formed 
personality is to be commended. We met people whose 
energies are devoted to various forms of social better- 
ment, who, because of their intellectual and esthetic 
reserves, were able to keep a healthy balance we 
often find lacking in some of our American reformers. 

If Rev. H. Stewart Carter ever decides to leave 
the ministry, he should have little difficulty in finding 
opportunities for using his executive powers. While 
the various districts had local committees responsible 
for our entertainment, instruction and comfort, his 
attention to details and his determination that we 
should see as much as possible in a brief time were 
evident in many places. He was the one who shoul- 
dered the responsibility for raising the money needed 
to pay our expenses and, with his efficient committee 
to help, every moment was made valuable to us. 

Naval war games delayed our landing at Plym- 
outh, but in spite of the necessary curtailments, we 
saw London and its people in a relatively short time. 
We motored to north central England, to Mansfield, 
Sheffield, Manchester and Liverpool, which were used 
as bases for expeditions to Wales, the Lake Country, 
the Pilgrim Country, the Dales of Derbyshire, fac- 
tories, mines and slum-clearance projects. Then we 
went down through the beautiful country of western 
England, stopping at Kinver for a day in an Inter- 
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national Youth Camp, to Oxford, where we were put 
up at college “digs” during the four days of the L. I. B. 
conference. 

The conference was absorbing to one who has an 
interest in the effects of environment upon personality. 
Americans, raised in a culture of activity, were im- 
patient at the deliberations of people raised in an 
atmosphere heavy with tradition and learning. They 
wanted to “do things,” even if the nature of the 
“things” were not any too distinct. The English 
were divided in opinion and action. Men under the 
influence of the great university traditions were apt 
to think and act along the conventional lines whether 
the matter under discussion was one of internal L. I. B. 
structure or of social and economic concern. People 
from the provincial universities and those under the 
influence of the newer and more daring thinkers often 
went more directly at the root of problems than did 
the Americans. For instance, they were absolute 
pacifists and they had a sound knowledge of their 
intellectual grounds. 

A Dutch boy revealed his position when he said 
that he classed people as those who thought in Ger- 
man and those who did not. This shows why the 
Dutch are not readily understood by the Americans. 
Theologically they are much more conservative than 
we. Face to face with mighty forces against which 
they would be powerless, their geographical situation 
has had its effect upon their thinking. Many of them 
were very learned and were willing to use their con- 
victions in active Christian expression, but they were 
most anxious not to “step on toes.” 

The whole question of the future of the L. I. B. 
rests on how much that organization dares to do in 
spite of the danger it runs in stepping on toes. At 
Oxford, we discussed peace, but we did very little 
about it because any pronouncement upon military 
training might cause embarrassment to societies in 
eastern Europe. We discussed international police 
and disarmament, but we did little about it because 
some of the English are coming to think that the only 
course open to their government is the swift and 
powerful use of their new navy. An English friend 
opened up the roots of many of our international and 
social problems in his very simple but profound 
criticism of our economic order, but before we could 
do anything about it as a conference, the college 
buildings had to be closed at the early hour decreed 
by the university. 

Professor Holt of Manchester College gave a val- 
uable lecture on “Sources of Free Christian Experi- 
ence.” Johannes de Jong, thinking in Dutch, spoke 
in English on “The Building of a Religious Character.” 
Dr. Van Holk talked on “Changing Moral Standards.”’ 
President Carter closed with a masterly address on 
“Passion, Civilization and Religion.’’ These men, 
with all the others who spoke, made the Americans 
conscious of their own intellectual shortcomings. 
The Europeans have made a serious attempt to reach 
an understanding of the problems which concern our 
liberal faith. Their learning has given them the 
ability to go beyond the confining borders of their 
mother tongues, so that they can speak with more 
definiteness on great fundamentals. Professor Holt, 
in particular, impressed us with his ability to apply 


* preach on some political or economic problem. You see my 
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the experience of the past to the needs of the present. 

All of us have come home with a feeling that, 
while we have great vigor, great ambition, and sin- 
cere convictions, we must know more of the deep 
sources of faith and knowledge, so that our actions» 
may be effective as we make them part of the strea 


of human history. 
* * * 


NAZIS VISIT OUR CHURCH 


“T would like to bring ten or twelve visiting Nazi students 
over to our church,” telephoned one of my friends. ‘Could 
you talk to them a few minutes?” 

It was a heavy-scheduled day but, thought I, the Germans 
have been cordial to me when I have visited their country; E 
must be gracious to them. Never a thought in my mind o 
imposing American propadanda on their youthful Hitlerize 
minds. 

We met in the center of the church auditorium. A fines) 
looking lot. All of them understood English. Their leader 
could converse fluently. 

‘‘What is the creed of this church?” he inquired. Then I 
suddenly realized that the Lord had delivered them into mj 
hands. 

‘We haven’t any creed,’ I replied. ‘‘We in this church 
believe that one of the marks of the mature mind is that if 
refuses to be regimented. We agree not to think alike (fo 
that is childish) but to walk together. You could have any 
faith or no faith and be a member in good standing of our society. 

The leader looked a bit puzzled. ‘‘Well,’’ he inquired, 
‘if you have no creed what book do you preach from—th 
Bible?” 

“To us, in this church,” I answered, “‘all inspiring literature; 
whether we find it in the Bible, the writing of Buddha or Plato, 
or of some modern poet, is of value. Most of us find, however, 
that the Bible is the most inspiring of all, because it was written” 
by a people who have made the greatest moral and spiritual 
contribution to the race, the Jews. Indeed, several Jews are 
members of our congregation. Several of the Cleveland rabbis 
are my good friends.” 

The leader looked a bit stunned. 
about?” was his final question. : 

“Anything,” I replied, ‘‘that is concerned with human life 
We believe that all human problems are first of all religious? 
Some Sundays I talk about the inner life and its cultivation; 
another Sunday about personal behavior. Again I might 


“What do you preach 


congregation may differ radically with me about some of thesé 
issues, but I am free to say what I wish, and they are free to. 
accept or reject. ‘If our people thought I ‘pussy-footed’ (the, 
leader nodded to show that he understood American slang) 
many of them would leave.” : 
A few more questions . . . . a pleasant good-bye. Did th 
Nazi students realize that I had exposed them to the most ter=: 
rible of all heresies—the heresy of freedom? I would give 
great deal to know what they wrote to their mammas and papas® 
about their visit to the Unitarian Church of Cleveland. : 
After my visitors had gone, I sat in my study chair an 
pondered, ‘‘We, in America, are free, the minds of those poor 
youngsters are in a spiritual jail. They dare not think theij 
own thought. Wein America are free! We can praise or da 
the Roosevelt administration to our hearts’ content; on the 
Public Square, close by the statue of that old liberal, Tomy 
Johnson, we can shout and rave and demand the overthrow o 
democracy and the Republic, and a policeman will be there té 
protect us. We can worship where we please or not at all.” 
Freedom—that is our great heritage, and it was bought witht 
blood. Freedom—how essential to the realization of our ind 
vidual and national potentialities. 
Life would be intolerable without freedom! 


Dilworth Lupton in The Cleveland Unitarian. 
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Quaker Relief Workers in Spain 
John F. Reich 


During the World War the American Friends Service Committee was organized to give positive expres- 


sion to good will in war time. 


This committee co-operated with other peace bodies and English Friends 


in a work described by Dr. Rufus M. Jones in a book entitled “‘A Service of Love in War Times.” 
Since the Great War the committee has sought opportunities for service in distressed areas in all parts of 


the world as well as in our own country. 


Its latest venture is into Spain; a venture which is here partly 


described by John F. Reich, secretary of the Committee on Spain of the Friends Service Committee. 


SUPPOSE there is no country in Europe less known 
to Americans than Spain. Of the thousands 
who cross the Atlantic each summer in search of 
romantic scenes and historic settings, only a bare 
handful find their way across the Pyrenees. The in- 
ternal difficulties of the past few years have contrib- 
uted to building a wall of ignorance around the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Certainly Quakers and other church and peace 
groups that support the American Friends Service 


Committee in its Spanish relief work are not spurred 


to feeding Spanish women and children because of 
intimate acquaintance with them, or through political 
sympathy. Americans of good will have been deeply 
stirred by word of the suffering that has attended the 
vicious fighting of the past twelve months. That the 
Spanish people are fellow human beings is enough to 
move our compassion. Thus the child-feeding mission 
of the American Friends Service Committee seeks to 
save human lives and to demonstrate ways of peace 
in a world of war, regardless of partisanship. 

In no sense should we call this exclusively a 
Quaker work. Friends are but the instrument of 
peace-minded people throughout the United States. 
In a sense this might be called the nonpartisan 
Spanish child-feeding mission of all Americans of 
good will. Supporting Friends in Spanish relief are 
the Mennonites and Church of the Brethren, which 
three constitute the historic peace Churches of 
America. We who hold conscientious objections to 
military service look upon opportunities for con- 
structive help in time of stress as a patriotic duty. 
Many people share this view. The Child-Feeding 
Mission is supported by the Federal Council of 
Churches; practically all Protestant denominations 
and peace organizations; it has the endorsement of 
the National Conference of American Rabbis; a few 
days ago we were gratified to learn that Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, national chairman of the American 
Red Cross, recognized the impartial and humani- 
tarian aspects of our work in a letter to Red Cross 
chapters throughout the United States. Friends feel 
it a privilege to be a channel through which good will 
may flow and reconcilation may flower. If our ex- 


- perience in German child-feeding and widespread 


relief activities in America’s coal fields, in France, 
Poland, Russia and other parts of Europe is of value 
in this Spanish situation, the least we can do is to 
extend it to the public. 

I would like to give you some idea of what it 
means to be an impartial relief worker in Spain. Who 
are the people who are willing to go on such a danger- 
ous mission? 

Down in Murcia, a province in the southeast 
corner of Spain, Esther Farquhar is starting to feed 


refugee infants in disease-ridden, dirty, overcrowded 
colonies. Three months ago Miss Farquhar was a 
social worker in Cleveland. A few years before she 
had been professor of Spanish at Wilmington College, 
and had learned the Spanish language as a teacher 
in Cuba. 

In the shattered city of Bilbao, Wilfred Jones is 
feeding Basque children who have endured the ter- 
rors of bombardment and are now left stranded in a 
city that has fallen to insurgent troops. A few months 
ago Mr. Jones was a relief administrator in Chicago. 
He acquired his knowledge of Spanish through boy- 
hood years in Cuba, where his father was a missionary. 

When the call came, these two people left families 
and positions to serve without pay in Spain. They 
sailed from this country on May fourth, armed with 
letters of endorsement from both loyalist and nation- 
alist officials, and were sped on their way through the 
assistance of the State Department. 

Murcia, where Miss Farquhar is stationed, teems 
with refugees. One hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand men, women and children fled out of Malaga 
several months ago, and are now quartered in every 
available building in this impoverished province. 
One single colony of four thousand people is housed in 
an abandoned factory. It contains no furniture save 
mattresses, and inadequate sanitary equipment. The 
refugees lack food, clothing, medicine and soap. You 
can imagine the din and clamor of these hungry 
people. The local government provides them with 
one scant meal a day, consisting of soup and rice. In 
this swarming building, babies are born, children and 
old people are dying, and all is confusion and squalor. 

The first to hear of this state of misery were the 
English Quakers. Some tons of food were rushed 
down and emergency rations of cocoa and milk were 
provided for the children. Let me read you an 
account of what happened when the news of this gift 
reached the refugees. This was written by an English 
associate of Miss Farquhar. 

She says: 

Ragamuffins poured in and licked the chocolate 
out of their soup plates, and devoured the three bis- 
cuits they were given. An army, of refugees were help- 
ing me, but the room was small and we fed them in 
three or four relays, and soon there were the wildest 
scenes—shouts and screams and cuffings and quarrel- 
ings. The helpers had discovered that some enter- 
prising boys were coming in all the relays and being 
fed three or four times. 

The next day we were stormed out with children 
clamoring to be fed. Some of them were big lads whom 
my helpers tried to evict, but finding it rather beyond 
their strength they accepted in the end their plea that 
they had only grown rather fast but were still children, 
and that, although big, they were still hungry. Then 
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the women came along and the whole place was pande- 
monium, and rather dangerous with people crowding 
around the scalding chocolate and dipping cans into 
it, and trying to seize the biscuits. I ran to the com- 
mittee with my troubles and they got four hundred 
aluminum cups made for me overnight, and a lot of 
tables and benches, and cleared a whole large room for a 
dining room. We got the places set for the children 
beforehand, and things would have been all right if 
it had not been for the hordes of women whom I seemed 
incapable of keeping at bay till the children were fin- 
ished and I was ready to feed them. I asked the 
committee to send me policemen—I said that the 
children might be crushed to death or scalded, but 
they only smiled deprecatingly. The number in- 
creased to about seven hundred, but it felt like three 
times that amount. 

But to cut a long story short, the miracle has hap- 
pened—Pablo Iglesia, as this colony is called, is 
rather a show place now, because of its orderliness. 


A few days ago the man who had charge of the 
Basque children who were taken to England told me 
a similar story. When plates of bread were passed 
around, every crumb was snatched up instantly. It 
seemed impossible to fill these children’s stomachs. 
The mystery was explained when all were lined up for 
inspection. Nearly every child was found to be hid- 
ing slices of bread tucked under his armpits. They 
were taking no chances that they might not be fed 
again. 

With the help of Spanish doctors and with food 
and supplies provided by the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, Esther Farquhar now has an infants’ 
clinic set up in Murcia. Infant mortality among the 
refugees has been as high as fifty percent. For lack 
of nursing bottles, some thousands of wine bottles 
have been pressed into service. The equipment is of 
the crudest, but the “Gota de Leche,” or “‘Drop of 
Milk,” is daily providing rations to these refugee 
starvelings, too little to know their plight. 

Folded in a letter from Miss Farquhar was the 
snapshot of a little child. Lost in the confusion of the 
flight from Madrid, no one knows who are her parents, 
no one knows her name. Her name today is Herminia 
Ricart. She has been adopted by one of our Spanish 
assistants and has found devoted foster parents and a 
home, at least for the moment, out of danger. 

There are many thousands of these lost children. 
Miss Farquhar writes of one mother crying bitterly 
to}her and saying that she had lost her two smallest 
children in the flight from Malaga. 

On the other side of the battle lines Wilfred Jones 
tells of the same conditions. The Spanish Red Cross 
has established a method by which hundreds of chil- 
dren held in insurgent territory may send their signa- 
tures to parents on the other side to prove that they 
are still alive. But for many more thousands, there 
are no parents. Spain is overrun with orphans. 

There are many people in the United States 
whose family circles have been broken by this civil 
war. One woman wrote to me a few days ago, stating 
that in a news reel she had picked out her orphaned 
nephew and niece among the thousands of refugee 
Basque children recently transported to France. 
Now she has traced them to Barcelona and there lost 
(he trail. 
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It is this terror of losing loved ones that keeps 
parents from permitting their children to be taken 
away from battle areas. One hundred thousand chil- 
dren are still in Madrid, at daily risk of their lives. 
Death is preferable to separation, unless some out- 
side agency can guarantee a permanent address for 
the children taken away to safety. Thus it is that 
Friends are seeking to set up colonies for children in 
the safer parts of Spain. Already some three hundred 
thousand children have been housed by the govern- 
ment. Atleast asmany more need to be taken care of. 

The same is true in insurgent Spain. Each step 
that the Franco armies advance adds to the number 
of war-ruined people depending upon Nationalist aid. 
Some time ago Bilbao was a loyalist city that might 
look for aid from loyalist supporters. Now that it 
has fallen into rebel hands the two hundred thousand 
people are cut off from partisan sympathy. Only 
nonpartisan relief can reach them. 

Here Wilfred Jones has set up public dining 
rooms for children. Starting with three hundred 
children daily, we hope we can expand this program 
rapidly. Fifty miles away another Basque city has 
met the fate of Bilbao. It is estimated that there are 
some four hundred thousand refugees there. If 
funds can be raised, children will be removed to other 
parts of Spain. All this depends upon American 
willingness to guarantee the refugees food. Spain 
is so overrun with refugees that municipalities refuse 
to support more for lack of means. Recently the 
French government provided thirty million frances 
to support Basque children in France. The English 
people have raised fifty thousand pounds as their 
share toward this cost. Funds from America flow 
in in very small amounts. This is not for lack of sym- 
pathy. Up till now there has been no channel for 
impartial relief work. With recognition from the 
American Red Cross, Friends plan to extend their 


~ activities. 


I have received a package of photographs show- 
ing children’s colonies and the feeding carried on by 
our workers. As one studies the pictures of children 
at play, at school, and eating, one wonders what will 
be their future. What will come out of this bitter 
warfare that is said to have cost more than one million 
lives? We can only hope that ultimately there may 
arise a united and free Spain which has cast off its 
feudal shackles and has returned to the family of 
civilized, Christian nations. It is with this hope that 
so many Americans feel it is worth all costs to save at 
least a remnant of a generation of children. We are 
seeking to show them that there are other sides to 
human nature than the hatred and violence that is so 


evident all around them. 
* * * 


STAR ISLAND 

Helen M. Tate 
When the wave has curled its lip 
At the tiny foundering ship; 
When the clouds rush scowling by, 
When the gulls give tragic cry, 
Then, O God, with added force 
Keep me true upon the course, 
Hand upon the tiller strong, 
And heartened by my island song! 


— 
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~ BOOK REVIEWS 


The reviews in this issue are by J. S. 
Bixler. Mr. Bixler is Bussey professor of 
theology in Harvard Divinity School. 


DEATH AND LIFE 


Thoughts on Death and Life. By 
William Ernest Hocking. New York: 
_ Harper and Brothers. 255 pp. $2.00. 

Between the covers of this compara- 
tively small book, which includes the 
Ingersoll Lecture delivered at Harvard 
and the Thomas Lecture given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor Hocking has 
found room for a remarkably large number 
of important ideas. The main argument 
of the book follows the lines of philo- 
sophical idealism, but the ideas are ex- 
pressed with such freshness, and are given 
such an original turn, that metaphysical 
idealism itself, along with the problems of 
life and death, takes on new meaning. 
The paradox and mystery and unique 
significance of the self are brought home 
to the reader with vividness, and a new 
sense of the futility of trying to reconcile 
man’s deepest intuitions with the theory 
of an inanimate universe must come home 
to each reader before he puts the book 
down. 

Briefly, the theme is as follows. Belief 
in immortality is not wishful thinking. 
Immortality is an obligation of the uni- 
verse to us before it is our duty to the uni- 
verse. A world without conscious subjects 
is a world without meanings, and a world 
with conscious subjects and indifferent to 
their continuance is a _ contradiction. 
Death itself is not merely negative. On 
the positive side it is the price of love, mak- 
ing new love and new life possible by pro- 
viding a place for them. It is also the 
determiner of individuality since it makes 
time a precious thing. Further, it may 
mean release from the decisive, the actual, 
and the dated and the beginning of new 
possibilities for that part of the self which 
lives by the light of the totality. As to 
the mind-body problem—we must note 
that if brain events are the image of mental 
events in another medium, it is possible to 
think of a whole class of bodies which cor- 
respond to mental events. This present 
body need not be the only one. 

But this leads to the problem of the self’s 
independence of bodily existence, and 
Professor Hocking directs our thought 
here to two contrasting views. One puts 
the self within the world, making it a part 
of the processes of nature, while the other 
puts the world within the self, making it 
an aspect of self-experience. Each view 
has its-truth. In one sense the physical 
atom is the standard of reality. In an- 
other sense mental life is the standard, and 
in this sense death is not an event in the 
world, but a possible means to creative 


freedom. For the fact is that the self is 
made up of two parts—excursive and re- 
flective. One is actual, caught in the net 
of physical events and decisions, a creature. 
The other is potential, infinite (because an 
infinite wholeness with no marked limits 
stretches before it), able to grasp the whole 
of a time-series, and therefore pervading 
all time in a single act. The reflective self 
stands outside nature, seeing the “‘other”’ 
even of death. It contemplates the 
death of the self—but as a survivor. It 
sees the problem as that not of immortality 
but ‘immortability’’—the fitness of the 
individual self to carry on in a creative 
way. 

Life, whatever else it may be, is a union 
of stability and change, and the reflective 
self shows the sense in which the stable as- 
pect is prior. There is a stream of con- 
sciousness, but it is the reflective self which 
“observes its own flickering.’ The re- 
flective self it is, also, which sees the whole- 
ness by which the parts are justified. All 
our pragmatisms and utilitarianisms have 
emphasized sufficiently the truth that the 
general means the particular, and that it is 
the particular, concrete things with which 
we must deal. But it is also true that the 
particular means the general, and must be 
understood and evaluated in its light. 
Modern life feels the legitimacy of this 
search for the whole, but the wholes which 
it finds are so abstract as not to be helpful 
—those, for example, of stellar spaces or 
physical units. The person who shows 
most conclusively how the wholeness of 
things may be complete and yet good and 
meaningful is the mystic, to whom, in 
spite of his vagaries, we must turn if we are 
to renew our sense for the goodness of life. 
The mystic shows us how detachment and 
attachment may be combined. Detach- 
ment underlies attachment and makes it 
possible. To enjoy we must be free for 
enjoyment, to be happy we must have that 
which justifies happiness, to know a good 
we must see it as the good. But this means 
the ability to see that ouridea!s are ours yet 
more than ours, and also to see that the 
world is bad yet more than bad. To see 
things in their wholeness is to see God as 
the critic and alterer of the world, the 
Mind by which the world is judged and 
changed. The life of the creative self is a 
life of progressive attainment of reality, 
and death where real meets real must be 
an event which enables the self that knows 
the real to fulfill its own being and so to 
survive. 

Mind in human individuals is real, 
efficacious, biologically useful on any read- 
ing of the problem. But the ends of mind 
are meaningless unless there is a cosmic 
Mind. And if there is such a Mind the 
values and meanings of human life must 


survive in the only way in which they can 
survive, i.e., in continuing human life. If 
human values are transitory they are sub- 
jective, and if subjective, they are false. 
But that they are not false nor transitory 
nor subjective and are justified by the 
mindlike totality of things which works 
aS we work is implied in the very nature 
of the self. 

The ideas sketched here in this frag- 
mentary way are developed by Professor 
Hocking with great subtlety and per- 
suasiveness in a book, which is one of the 
most readable, just as it is surely not the 
least profound, that he has written. 

* * 


DEVASTATING EVIDENCE 


Heidelberg and the Universities of 
America. New York: The Viking Press. 
61 pp. 

Letters to the London Times on the 
question of sending delegates to the cele- 
bration at Heidelberg and articles in 
Nature on the same subject are here re- 
printed without comment. The letters 
offer interesting illustrations of fair- 
minded British attempts to deal honestly 
with a complicated problem. The articles 
bring devastating documentary evidence 
of actual conditions in German universi- 
ties. One speaker at Heidelberg, for ex- 
ample, contrasted the Nordic conception 
of infinity with the ‘‘strange shrinking of 
the Semites from such infinity,” using as 
an illustration the Bedouin tent! Another 
remarked: “It is, then, very superficial to 
speak of ‘science’ assuch. . . . The prob- 
lems of science do not present themselves 
in the same way to all men. The Negro 
or the Jew will view the world in a differ- 
ent way from the German investigator.” 

* * 


SCIENCE AND FAITH 


Christian Faith and the Science of 
Today. By J. H. Morrison. Nashville: 
The Cokesbury Press. 225 pp. $2.00. 


This book offers interesting and valuable 
summaries of contemporary scientific 
thought. The chapters on ‘Beyond the 
Microscope” and ‘‘Beyond the Telescope” 
are admirable condensations of technical 
material, arranged for the lay reader and 
expressed in his language. The author is 
less happy in his treatment of religion. He 
makes much of the scientific postulate of 
the rationality of the universe but does 
little to explain what this same postulate 
may mean for the religious view of the 
world. Christianity offers that which to 
the Greeks is foolishness and the author 
merely asserts that this must be accepted 
on faith if materialism and slavery are not 
to engulf us. 

* * 

“Little boy, don’t you know what be- 
comes of boys who use such bad language 
when they play marbles?” 

“Yes’m, they grow up and play golf.” 

—The Christian Advocate. 
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“UNITARIAN HORIZONS’’ 


NDER the title, “Unitarian Horizons,’ Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, is sending monthly 

to all who wish it a personal message in the form of a 
small pamphlet, published by the Beacon Press. 
Many have already received the first such message 
and have been stirred to new hope and action by it. 
Dr. Eliot will not divert any A. U. A. funds for this 
purpose. The cost will be met out of special gifts. 

The opening paragraphs of the first message are 
under the heading, ‘‘Salute to Adventurers,’”’ and are 
in part as follows: “I am particularly eager to estab- 
lish some direct method of contact with individual 
Unitarians in all parts of the country, so that they 
may know some of the things that are in the fore- 
ground and in the background of my thinking, and 
also that I may come to know their views and desires. 
For this latter purpose, I hope my readers will feel 
free from time to time to communicate directly to 
me their ideas—not only with respect to matters dealt 
with in these pages, but on any matter that concerns 
the Unitarian cause. 

“We Unitarians have been rather timid about 
talking much of denominational loyalty, fearful lest 
it should somehow impede or destroy our loyalty to 
the larger and more inclusive values which transcend 
all barriers of parish or denomination or country. 
But unless I am very much mistaken, there is growing 
among us a deep conviction that the larger loyalties 
can only be built upon a foundation of the right kind 
of lesser loyalties, and within our own fellowship this 


means a development of loyalty to our local churches 
and to our denomination as essential instruments for 
the creation of the greater values. Such is my own 
conviction and the attempt to put it into practice 
appeals to me as a great and thrilling adventure.” 

Dr. Eliot then turns to a quotation from William 
Bradford in which he summarizes the answers to the 
arguments against the Pilgrims leaving Holland for 
America: “It was answered, that all great and honor- 
able actions are accompanied with great difficulties, 
and must be both enterprised and overcome with 
answerable courages.”” From their example we may 
catch our own “‘answerable courages.”’ 

We are living in a world of “Earthquake 
Weather.”” We must isolate the most imperative 
need of that world; determine the agencies through 
which the need may be met; and give ourselves to the 
task of fulfilling the need through those agencies. 
The great need was stated by John Milton as being 
“to imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds 
of virtue and public civility.” The agencies through 
which this is to be accomplished are ‘“Churehes— 
Especially Unitarian.” ‘And that gives to us Uni- 
tarians a unique opportunity and an almost over- 
whelming obligation.’”’ “There is no time to waste. 
The urgency of a crisis is upon us. The echoes of a 
trumpet-call are in the air. Each in his own parish 
church—or, as many of us are, in isolated communities 
far from a church of our own beloved faith—each one 
of us must begin to work and to think, to give of time 
and money and devotion as never before, above all 
to teach his heart to care more deeply for the church 
of his birthright and of his free choice, that it may 
hold aloft a great light in a darkened and troubled 
world.” 

These words of Dr. Eliot cannot be too widely 
spread. We hope that all who see them here will 
make themselves heralds to carry the message further. 
All will receive continuous inspiration by these regular 
communications from our leader’s desk. Any per- 
son wishing to be placed on the mailing list should 
send name and address to Dr. Eliot at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Let no one think himself too lowly, 
and none too great, regularly to listen to the words of 
our chosen leader as he calls us to adventure together. 

* * 


EDITORIAL HEADACHES 


RYING to determine what kind of journal would 
most adequately meet the needs of liberal re- 
ligion as expressed in the Unitarian movement, 

and further trying to build such a journal, is the first 
task we have ever undertaken which has literally 
given us headaches. It seems that we Unitarians 
want what we want when we want it. We will give 
here a sample of reactions which are more difficult to 
fit into a picture than a jig-saw puzzle. 

Turning to our folder for letters making sugges- 
tions about The Register, we find first a rather severely 
critical one: ‘‘I should probably have continued as a 
subscriber if I were not so discouraged by the policy of 
the present acting editor. . . . My own feeling about 
The Register is that it has outlived its day . . . . some 
sort of official publication to give the churches de- 
nominational news, and an occasional A. U. A. pro- 
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nouncement, that should be—but the good old 
Christian Register, | greatly fear, is no longer needed.” 
We are a little flattered by the suggestion that we 
have a policy and feel a little better when we turn to 
the next letter which closes with these lines: ““You 
ee nouing up The Register and making it worth 
while.”’ 

Our high spirits are immediately deflated by 
what we find next: “. . am eighty-three years 
old .... taking out the pleasantries was the last 
straw.” We wonder how serious this person is be- 
cause she renews her subscription. Pleasant words 
again: “May I congratulate you. ...I like the 
selection of manuscripts.” And here is a surprise: “I 
have been one of your readers, beginning as a small 
child with the stories in your home department. 
When I noticed recently the omission of the familiar 
pleasantries, I wanted to write to say that I con- 
sidered it a very good move.” 

Stern criticism flows from some pens: ‘I am sur- 
prised that you publish as a leading article such a 


production. .’ We find our way into unexpected 
places and receive comments. From a “Lunatic 
Asylum” in the West we hear: “....and The 


Christian Register are the two papers that have given 
me the most satisfactory insight into religions and 
have given me a peace of mind that enables me to 
live at ease and enjoy life. I will not tell you why at 
this time.” And now someone writes in a new vein: 
i . lamentably and inexcusably poor in the news 
of the churches and the ministers . . . . we have no 
heart to heart discussions of differences. There is 
a deadly level of agreement among the writers.” 
This one is generous: ““The continual improvement of 
The Register is really gratifying.” 

The Providence, R. I., Evening Bulletin expressed 
its approval of one of our articles by reprinting it. 
“T want to add my plea for the pleasantries.” ‘I 
miss the pleasantries very much. .. . I don’t read 
many of the articles as they are pretty deep for me. 

. Let us have all possible up to date church news.”’ 
From a librarian: “I am loth to say that the religious 
periodicals receive the least use of any in the public 
library.” 

“You would publish a criticism... . that 
couldn’t hold buttermilk, much less water.”’ Hereisa 
pleasant note from one we know, a rare spirit: “The 
Register has pleased me as edited . ” Now a 
good friend writes nearly a four-page letter of just 
the kind of criticism that is most helpful, pointing to 
good things here, to things not so good there. Again 
we hear from personal friends a good word: ““We want 
to tell you how delighted we are .. . . and with the 
omission of the pleasantries.” 

“Will you please send me two copies of the... . 
issue. I want some friends to have it.” “I think 
my subscription has a little over a year to run, and 
unless the paper becomes more interesting I feel at 
the present writing that I shall not renew it.” “The 
Register is much improved and more interesting . 
am very pleased with the attitude The Register “has 
toward our social problems.” “I miss them (the 
pleasantries) so much that I shall feel like dropping 
the paper if they do not reappear soon . . . Another 
thing, the paper needs a more impressive front page 


in place of the pale anemic, washed-out countenance 
it now has.” 

“The Forum, an attractive and interesting fea- 
ture always, suggests the idea of a dramatic depart- 
ment.” “What I have read of The Register, which 
came today, is most interesting. It is a good issue.” 
“One of my suggestions is that the price per year of 
The Register be lowered from three dollars to two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, or two dollars. Yet after reading 
the two or three last numbers of the paper... . I 
said to myself The Register is worth three dollars a 
year .... but I believe a lower price would result in 
a larger circulation.” “. . Summer Registers are 
very interesting.” “The Register is steadily improv- 
ing.” ‘Keep the old name. ... The form and 
make-up are good .... have more short helpful 
paragraphs about personal religion . . informa- 
tion and guidance in the use of autosuggestion would 
be valuable . . . . exhortation to systematic giving 
and study of the best objects of diversified giving.” 

Suggestions outlined by a ministerial group: 
“That cartoons be used; that the policy of encourag- 
ing contributions from the field be continued and 
emphasized; that regular correspondents from the 
various regions send in the church news; that the 
name be changed.” The opinion of one minister: 
“The greatest need is a live editor and ten thousand 
thinking readers.” 

A letter written with much sincerity asks us to 
give more attention to the devotional needs of our 
readers: ‘“We have ministers today who are giving 
people the spiritual food they need, and they should 
be asked to give to our own paper.” “The Register 
should furnish news of liberal religious movements in 
other lands.’’ “Some half dozen of our ministers and 
laity might be willing to present short and reliable 
statements of affairs at home and abroad... .” 
And now we have looked at the last letter in the 
folder. 

Lack of space has forced us to forego reporting 
anything from many letters. We believe that with 
one or two exceptions all were written sincerely and 
with the hope of being helpful. Perhaps our readers 
will be induced to think still more about our problems 
by this observation of the divergence of opinion 
among them. 

Among the suggestions not reported above is 
the one that a children’s page be restored. Many of 
our older readers testify to the helpfulness of this 
page when they were children. Then there is con- 
siderable protest against too many theological dis- 
cussions. This recently culminated in an outburst 
from one man when he saw a rather long word on the 
cover page. Others say we should have some sound 
scholarly discussions, and that it is good for people 
occasionally to try to read something they do not 
understand. 

When we think upon these things and what they 
mean to the welfare of The Register, we find some con- 
solation in advice given by ex-boxing champion Max 
Baer to Tommy Farr, who recently made a courageous 
try for the championship, and who had been irritated 
by certain adverse statements in the daily papers: 
“The time to worry is when they stop talking about 


9? 


you. 
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AS A MATTER OF FACT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Mr. Evans of Ellsworth, Maine, does 
not care much for resolutions at confer- 
ences. Neither do I, except that the de- 
bate on their adoption sometimes affords 
the only fireworks of the meeting. Mr. 
Evans has in mind the adoption of a reso- 
lution by the Hancock County Conference 
last month extending sympathy to the 
Spanish loyalists and hoping for their 
success. This resolution, he says, was 
“formulated and sponsored by certain 
pacifistic clergymen from Castine, Bangor, 
and Albany, N. Y.”’ As a matter of fact 
I drew up the resolution and the only 
sponsoring done by others was the sub- 
mission of the matter to the conference, 
which adopted it by an overwhelming vote. 
The implication in Mr. Evans’s letter 
that a pacifist has no right to wish success 
to any party engaged in war is one that can 
scarcely be upheld. I am a pacifist, but 
I certainly reserve to myself the right to 
wish success to the wronged party in a 
squabble. I do not like to see a bully at- 
tacking a smaller and weaker man, but I 
should be less than a man if I did not hope 

that the buily would not be victorious. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Barneveld, N. Y. 


* * 


THE ERRORS OF MR. SWANSON 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In his article in The Christian Register of 
September 9, entitled ‘“‘The Error of Karl 
Marx,” does not Mr. Swanson assume his 
argument at the start? “This revolt 
against thinking,’ he says, “has its 
counterpart in our economic thinking. 
For there can be no doubt that Marxian 
ideas are attaining a wider hearing today 
than ever before.’ After thus assuming 
that those who do not think as he does, do 
not think at all, he asks: ‘‘Can we sit down 
and reason together about the fundamental 
truth or untruth of the basic tenets of 
Marxian thought?” By all means let us 
try, and let us examine together the tools 
of our thinking: words, facts and quota- 
tions. For as Socrates said long ago, 
“Definition is the beginning of knowl- 
edge.” 

“Karl Marx should not be looked upon, 
therefore, as an inspired observer,” says 
Mr. Swanson, making here a dangerous 
confusion between two systems of thought. 
No Marxist believes in inspiration. Marx 
was a man of unusual mental power who 
happened to appear at a time when three 
great European currents of thought—Ger- 
man philosophy, French socialism, and 
English classical economics—had deyel- 
oped far enoughso that a mind of his great 
range could, with their help, make a 


tremendous step forward in objective 
understanding of economic history. Mr. 
Swanson is right in stating that the labor 
theory of value was not original with 
Marx, but came from the classical eco- 
nomists. But when Marx had made 
clear the implications of this theory in 
terms of the class struggle, there could no 
longer be any compromise between those 
who believed it and those who upheld the 
existing order. 

“There is a fundamental error in Marx,”’ 
says Mr. Swanson. ‘It has even been ad- 
mitted by most followers of Marx.’”’ Now 
this is a loose and misleading expression. 
Members of the Communist Party do not 
admit that the labor theory of value is an 
error; and would not Mr. Swanson admit 
that ‘“‘most followers of Marx’’ are to be 
found in the Communist Party? 

“If capital produces value,’ says Mr. 
Swanson, ‘‘then capital is also entitled to 
some measure of profit.”” When we speak 
of the wealth to which labor is entitled, we 
mean by ‘labor’ the men, women and 
children who work. But when Mr. Swan- 
son speaks of the profits to which capital is 
entitled what does he mean by ‘‘capita!’’? 
Is it the machines? Obviously not. Is it 
the people who created these machines? 
And if so, is this not labor? Or is it the 
owners of the means of production who 
draw dividends merely because they 
own? 

Probably this last is what Mr. Swanson 
means by “‘capital,’’ but the title of these 
people to enjoy wealth which they do not 
help to create is precisely what Marxists 
challenge. 

Mr. Swanson says that ‘‘the trouble with 


eapitalism is that it is no longer capital- 


ism.”’ Let Mr. Swanson call it what he 
will. What Marxists quarrel with is the 
system of production for private profit, 
and what they wish to substitute is 
planned production for use. ‘‘We no 
longer live in a free world, where capital- 
ism has a chance to operate successfully,” 
says Mr. Swanson. It would be helpful 
if he would tell us what he means by “‘suc- 
cessfully,”’ or if he would tell us at what 
period of history capitalism so operated. 
Then there is a serious error of fact in 
Mr. Swanson’s statement that Marx ‘‘re- 
fused to distinguish between skilled and 
unskilled labor, or highly productive and 
less productive labor.’’ The following 
quotation from page 39 of ‘‘Value, Price 
and Profit’? (International Publishers, 
1935) is only one of many to disprove the 
first part: ‘‘Still I must seize upon this 
occasion to state that, as the costs of pro- 
ducing laboring powers of different quality 
do differ, so must differ the values of the 
laboring powers employed in different 
trades. The cry for an equality of wages 
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rests, therefore, upon a mistake, and is an 
inane wish never to be fulfilled.”” And as 
to the second part of Mr. Swanson’s state- 
ment, the following is quoted from page 34 
of the same address to workingmen as the 
above: “Apart from the different natural 
energies and acquired working abilities of 
different peoples, the productive powers of 
labor must principally depend: 

“Firstly, upon the natural conditions of 
labor, such as fertility of soil, mines and so 
forth. 

“Secondly, upon the progressive improve- 
ment of the social powers of labor, such as 
are derived from production on a grand 
scale, concentration of capital and com- 
bination of labor, subdivision of labor, ma- 
chinery, improved methods, appliance of 
chemical and other natural agencies, short- 
ening of time and space by means of com- 
munication and transport, and every other 
contrivance by which science presses natu- 
ral agencies into the service of labor, and 
by which the social or co-operative char- 
acter of labor is developed.” 

(The writer of this letter for personal 
reasons does not wish to sign it. We prefer 
not to publish anything anonymously, but 
decided to make an exception in this case. 
An extended criticism of Mr. Swanson’s 
article will appear in The Register in the 
near future.—The Editor.) 


* * 


SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I should like to make just this one com- 
ment on Mr. Swanson’s recent article on 
“The Error of Marx.” When a critic of 
Marx’s materialism speaks of capital and 
labor as both meriting reward, balancing 
labor and capital in the pans of the same 
scale, he is not only uttering a remarkable 
contradiction of his own thesis, but com- 
mitting a sin against the Holy Ghost! 
Consider first the contradiction. How can 
one say, “If capital produces value, then 
capital is also entitled to some measure of 
profit?’”’ Does any Christian, let alone 
atheistic materialist, dare put capital—in- 
animate certificates of title—on a par with 
human beings? Are stock certificates 
measurable, in any unit whatsoever, with 
the life of a human being? Can a creation 
of law (capital is nothing more) rank with 
a creation of God in partaking of the fruits 
of this earth? 

This is the heinous error into which all 
fall who would speak in the same breath of 
the right of capital to a reward, and the 
right of labor toa reward. It seems to me 
here the Marxian materialists are really 
treating man as a spiritual being without 
explicitly so stating, whereas the ‘“‘spiri- 
tual’ apologists for capitalism weigh 
man with the same very material weights 
that the scale of the money-changer 
weighs gold. Let us beware of mechanical 
logic! 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 
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Santa Ana Institute of Liberal Religon 


A Laymen’s League mission of more 
than ordinary interest and profit was con- 
ducted by the Free Church Fellowship 
(Unitarian) in Santa Ana, Calif., this sum- 
mer. Used to counteract the summer 
“sag,’’ which the present society is too 
young to endure without losses, and to ad- 
vertise to an apathetic community the 
caliber of the men interested in the liberal 


religious movement in the West, it 
achieved its objective to a remarkable 
degree. 


The primary objective, that of discov- 
ering liberal laymen in the county’s 
business organizations who could carry 
out the Partnership Plan, has still to prove 
its success. But there is ample time for 
that before another January. The ground 
has been furrowed. 

The mission took the form of a series of 
ten Sunday evening addresses, all but two 
by business men of the Free churches in 
California, running from July 4 through 
Labor Day Sunday. These were the only 
church services of those Sundays. Liberal 
newspaper advertising, some radio snaps, 
and the wide circulation, throughout the 
county, of quantities of printed programs 
were used to advertise the liberal faith. 
Special music, provided by a harp and a 
variety of first-class soloists, made the 
meetings especially desirable. Each ad- 
dress was preceded by a service of worship 
conducted by the local pastor. 

To attact the attention of business men, 
the speakers were chosen from various 
business fields. The two exceptions were 
Unitarian Laymen’s League speakers, sent 
by the Boston office for this special event, 
J. Anton de Haas, on the coast for the 
neighboring Whittier College Institute of 
International Relations, and Clarence R. 
Stone, president of the Western Confer- 
ence of the Free Church Fellowship, and 
the League representative on the coast, 
who closed the Institute on Labor Day 
Sunday by outlining the Partnership Plan. 

The other speakers were bankers, manu- 
facturers, citrus growers (a big business in 
California), business managers of educa- 
tional institutions, book dealers, writers, 
bond and insurance salesmen, etc. Though 
not professional speakers, and not com- 
manding large audiences, they yet at- 
tracted a great deal of favorable comment. 
In addition to the large canvas signs on the 
two sides of the church, the Wayside Pul- 
pit sheets, carrying the speaker and his 
subject, were changed weekly. ‘‘How did 
you get hold of these men?” was the ques- 
tion put most frequently to the director. 
The answer was: ‘Asked them!’’—from 
lists supplied by the ministers of the state’s 
Free churches. Too few of us appreciate 
the wealth of loyalty to, and concern for, 
our Free churches resident in interested 
laymen, who somehow fail to express it 
through regular church attendance. 

One great benefit from this particular 


institute was the awakening and stimu- 
lating of this latent loyalty. Eight impor- 
tant business men, up and down the coast, 
now know there is a Unitarian church in 
Santa Ana—the only one in this wealthy 
and rapidly developing county—that it 
needs and merits help and attention and is 
alert to the demands made upon it. And 
they have learned of the other business 
connections in the other towns who are of 
the same mind and fellowship. One law- 
yer had practiced in the state for twenty 
years and had never known that the clerk 
of the Supreme Court was a fellow Uni- 
tarian. The inevitable result of this inter- 
est is quickened loyalty to their own 
churches and to the larger movement of 
which they are a part and which needs 
them and can use them effectively. Not 
one of these men but will be available as a 
delegate to central conferences, as a board 
member and committeeman, and a host of 
other executive offices. 

As to the concrete results: five new mem- 
bers were added to the church the closing 
evening, receiving the right hand of fel- 
lowship from the president of the Western 
Conference, down from Berkeley for the 
occasion; the average summer attendance 
topped the average for the spring quarter 
preceding it by half again; all subsidiary 
church functions increased in health and 
interest instead of falling off for the sum- 
mer; and the church treasury was able to 
cover a deficit and face the autumn with 
all bills paid and a small surplus on hand. 
And this in addition to alterations in the 
church entry, making it more modern and 
effacing the last results of the 1932 earth- 
quake. 

Another important result was the en- 
larging of the church’s mailing list by a 
half, through the use of a new and pri- 
vately printed guest book, the gift to the 
church of the Mission Fund. The local 
Junior College Art Press made the book, 
a twin volume to the church book which 
was prepared over a year ago. Many 
pages were filled, and from this supply the 
church will be making many new friends. 

This is the second League Institute 
which has assisted in launching the present 
church organization in Santa Ana, begun 
in 1935. The first mission boosted the 
church over the supposedly inevitable 
second-year slump. This second has tided 
it over a long summer sag and left it 
stronger in a number of ways, when the 
signs pointed to a slump. It is impossible 
justly to appraise the good done—it is so 
far-reaching and deep-seated. But those 
of us who have done the work know it is 
there and are commensurably grateful. 

Julia N. Budlong. 
* * 

‘“‘What’s the idea of touching the baby’s 
face with the broom this morning?” 

“T just wanted him to get used to kissing 
his grandfather.”—The Kablegram. 


SUMMER SERVICES AT 
HARVEY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Rev. George MacKay, minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Eastport, Maine, and Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark, minister of the Union Church Par- 
ish (Federated), Calais, have just com- 
pleted their ministerial activities as co- 
ministers in the Harvey Universalist 
Church, Harvey, New Brunswick. They 
are planning a farewell service to be held 
early in October. 

During this tour of international good 
will of religion, there has been an unusu- 
ally warm and sympathetic response on 
the part of the people. The services have 
been well attended; the people come to 
church by families. August 22, an all-day 
conference was held at the church and 
representatives from Calais and Eastport, 
in addition to the ministers, were present. 

One feature of the work at Harvey that 
offers great encouragement is the attitude 
of the young people. They form a choir 
which does exceptionally well and in addi- 
tion take charge of the worship service. 
This ready response and the efficient man- 
ner in which they conduct the services 
augurs well for the future of the church. 
The ministers are planning to continue the 
services next summer, if possible. 

* * 


MRS. JOHN H. EDWARDS 


The Unitarian Society at Waverley, 
Mass., suffered a great loss recently in the 
death of Mrs. Amelia A. Edwards, wife of 
John H. Edwards, who died August 24, in 
her seventy-eighth year. Mrs Edwards, 
who had resided in Waverley since her mar- 
riage to Mr. Edwards, fifty-one years ago, 
was born in Quincy, the daughter of John 
W. and Elizabeth S. Robie. She was 
educated at Derby Academy, Hingham. 
For many years she was an active member 
of the Waverley Unitarian church, and 
served at various times as the president 
and secretary of the branch Alliance. She 
was a woman of keen intellect and good 
judgment, and her counsel was always 
helpful and constructive. She will be 
sadly missed by her Alliance coworkers, 
who depended upon her for practical and 
helpful suggestions in the conduct of 
church affairs. Mrs. Edwards was a 
charter member of the Waverley Hospital 
Aid Society, in which she always took an 
active interest. 

Marion F. Ham. 


* * 


RETREAT FOR WOMEN 


Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
assisted by Rev. Ivan Anton Klein of 
Berlin, Mass., will conduct a retreat for 
women at the Retreat House, Senexet 
Road, Putnam, Conn. - The retreat will 
open with supper October 12 and close 
with breakfast October 14. Inclusive ex- 
pense will be $2.50 a day. Early applica- 
tion should be made to Mrs. Francis Hen- 
shaw Dewey, Jr., 54 William Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Among the Churches 


St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—The annual meeting pro- 
gram departed from the usual custom this 
year. Under the auspices of the fellowship 
committee, a reception was held, followed 
by a supper served cafeteria style. At 
this supper there was no fixed charge, but 
voluntary offerings were received. The 
annual meeting itself followed. At this 
meeting, booklets of mimeographed reports 
of the many organizations of the church 
were distributed to the members to be kept 
by them and read at their leisure. The 
report of the church council was read to the 
congregation. This report included finan- 
cial statements. and discussion of the fi- 
nances of the church, statistics of church 
membership and constituency, and of pas- 
toral services by both ministers, also a 
summary of the activities of the principal 
committees. An inspirational address on 
“Secret Treasure’’ was given by the min- 
ister, and Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, minister 
emeritus, was also called upon. He re- 
plied with heartening remarks. 

The meeting was followed by a program 
of vocal and instrumental music arranged 
by the choirmaster in co-operation with 
the fellowship committee. The members 
of the church expressed their gratification 
with the new type of annual meeting, with 
the mimeographed and other reports, and 
looked forward to a successful church year. 


First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—On Sunday, October 8, Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton will preach on the motion 
picture, “‘The Life of Emile Zola,’’ which 
will be at a Cleveland theater at that time. 


Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.—The sermon subject announced 
for September 19 was, ‘‘The Frogs Desir- 
ing a King,” with the following comment: 
“A Family-Sunday sermon, pointing out 
the real importance of the ancient fable, 
its modern parallels, and a personal appli- 
cation. What the stork did to the frogs 
was not significant; the frogs’ previous 
judgment on themselves was.”’ 

First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The sermon subject an- 
nounced for September 19 was ‘‘A Spiritual 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” With this announce- 
ment was given a list of nine books about 
the Constitution with brief comment on 
each book. 

The Liberal Center of Kansas City, 
Mo.—The sermon subject announced for 
September 19 was “Living in a ‘Pixilated’ 
World.” 

First Unitarian Society, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.—The society has had to dis- 
continue its meeting in the Alvin Theater. 
Its meetings are now held at the Unitarian 
Center which has been refurnished and 
attractively decorated for the purpose. 
This is only a temporary arrangement, as 
the seating capacity of the center (four 


hundred) is inadequate. Partly to over- 
come this inadequacy, broadcasting of 
two services a month has been resumed. 
Unitarian Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—During the autumn months Rev. Ralph 
E. Bailey will preach on a series of “Can 
We Believe’s’”—‘‘In God,’ “In Private 


Wealth,” ‘In Salvation,” ‘In Monog- 
amy,” “In Prayer,” “In Democracy,” ‘‘In 
Morals.” 


Unitarian Church of Davenport, 
Iowa.—Sermon subjects announced are 
“Amelia Earhart’s Futile Flight,’ ‘The 
Farmer and God,” and ‘‘A Reward for a 
Yesterday,” the last being in memory of 
Rev. Arthur M. Judy. 


The First Parish, Sudbury, Mass.— 
The annual harvest dinner and fair will be 
held as usual, on October 12. Dinner will 
be at 12.30 and the price 75 cents. The 
fair will be from 10 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 


The Free Christian Church, Under- 
wood, Minn.—On Sunday, August 29, 
Rev. George J. M. Walen of Hanska, 
Minn., conducted the service and Rey. 
Robert 8. Miller of Omaha, Neb., preached 
the sermon. Both of these ministers were 
spending a week at the Rolfson retreat 
near Underwood. Rev. John Flint, min- 
ister at Underwood, lectured on public 
speaking to the members of a junior camp 
of the Farmers’ Union held at Moorhead 
during the latter part of August. 


First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa. On Sunday, October 17, 
a special service will be held in celebration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the church. 
Addresses will be given by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese and Rev. Lon R. Call. 


Harlem Unitarian Church, New 
York.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the ordination of the minister, Rev. Ethel- 
red Brown, will be celebrated at meetings 
to be held at the Y. W. C. A., 144 W. 138th 
Street, on Sunday, October 31, and Mon- 
day, November 1. At the Monday even- 
ning meeting, Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
will bring to the church and to Mr. Brown 
the greetings and congratulations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—The 
week-day services at King’s Chapel at 12 
noon will commence on Tuesday, October 
5, with the minister, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
conducting the opening service. October 
6, Dr. Frank Jennings, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
will preach; October 7, Dr. Russell H. 
Stafford of the Old South Church; and 
October 8, Bishop Charles Wesley Burns 
of the Boston Area of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Greenfield, Mass.—A memorial ser- 
vice for President Masaryk was incorpor- 
ated into the regular morning service of 
the Third Congregational Society of Green- 
field (All Souls’ Church) on September 19. 
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AUSTRALIAN CHURCHES 

The Unitarian churches of Adelaide and 
Melbourne, Australia, maintained activities 
all during the summer, thus setting a good 
example to our churches. Interesting 
items were noted in their August calendars. 

From the Melbourne calendar: “To tell 
the minister that ‘the church ought to 
have been full to hear that sermon’ shows 
a personal appreciation that is encourag- 
ing, but it also accentuates the fact that 
there are too many empty seats. Uni- 
tarians should not wait for some unusual 
and arresting topic to be stirred by curios- 
ity to ‘hear what the minister has to say.’ 
Often the best sermons are those preached 
on themes that are as old as the hills, for 
they have something of eternity in them. 
May this be a word in season.”’ 

In the Adelaide calendar the following is 
quoted from The London Times: 

“No longer ‘purely rationalistic, cut 
adrift from the philosophic anchorage of 
Locke and Priestley, Platonic in its ideal- 
ism, austere yet hospitable—even partial 
—to emotion, the new Unitarianism owes 
its quality as much to its mystical attract- 
iveness as to its theistic basis. No longer is 
it a militant harping on the negation of the 
divinity of Christ. Rather does it tender 
recognition to that unique personality. 
One might even go further and argue that 
the recognition in a sense of the divinity 
of our Lord is becoming almost easier from 
the Unitarian than the Trinitarian point 
of view. For to the Unitarian, the focus 
of rapt religious contemplation is the 
Fatherhood of God. God and his love 
with the corollary of human brotherhood 
and the duty to be loving are the make-up 
of that perfect love that casteth out fear. 

“The Trinitarian is compelled by his 
doctrine to give fear its place in his ethic, 
and to law its rights in his economy. 
The Unitarian, on the other hand, holds 
himself free to an undistracted contempla- 
tion of love. And unerringly he finds the 
supreme expression of his theological 
idealism in Jesus of Nazareth. Man he 
may be, yet so compact of all the qualities 
of the Father that, conceding divinity to 
the Father, it seems difficult to withhold it 
in essence from the Son.” 

* * 
PERSONAL 

Rev. Bertha Frances Pettengill, min- 
ister of Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine, 
announces the engagement of her daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, to Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman, minister of the First Parish 
Society, Portland. The wedding will take 
place on October 5 in Preble Chapel. 

* * 

Mrs. Duff: ‘I always feel lots better 
after a good cry.” 

Mrs. Jawson: ‘So do I. 
things out of your system.” 

Mrs. Duff: “No, it doesn’t get anything 
out of my system, but it does get things out 
of my husband.” 

—The Christian Advocate. 


It sort of gets 


q 


) 
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MORTON DENISON HULL 


Mr. Hull died at his summer home in 
Bennington, Vt., on August 20 at the age 
of seventy years, and four days later his 
ashes were deposited beside those of his 
wife in the burial crypt of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Chicago, IIll., in the build- 
ing erected by his own generosity. He 
was, in his personal life, simple, wise, toler- 
ant, witty, austere, kindly; in his public 
life, a churchman and a statesman; at all 
times, both in spirit and in deed, a 


' philanthropist. 


It was for his philanthropies that he was 
best known to many. His annual giving 
list reads like a directory of social agencies. 
Preferred items were organizations for in- 
ternational peace, especially the League of 
Nation’s Association. At various times, 
larger sums went to educational institu- 
tions, including the Meadville Theological 
School and Bennington College. A chair 
of political science at the University of 
Chicago bears his name. Amongst the 
last gifts that carried his warm concern 
was a subsidy of $5000 to reduce the sale 


‘price of the new Unitarian hymn book. 


For the work of his own parish, he built 
two beautiful buildings and gave un- 
stintedly for all its affairs. In his giving 
he never assumed any special privilege of 
domination and was always chary of per- 
sonal recognition. For instance, when he 
saw a stone already set in the new building 
bearing his name as donor, he asked to 
have it removed. 

Many others knew best his political life. 
That is a long story by itself, the story of 


_ a quiet, modest man of culture, an idealist, 


mixing successfully in the hurly-burly of 
practical politics for a whole generation. 
As a young lawyer, he was early drawn 
into the tasks of law making, and repre- 
sented his community in the legislature of 
Illinois and the national Congress for over 
twenty-five years. Amongst his memor- 
able battles in Washington were those re- 
lating to branch banking measures in 
which he saw illiberal consequences, both 
economic and social. As a member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
he stood for years against the increase of 
armaments and in favor of peace treaties. 
Painstaking in the details of legislation, he 
was also a student of the larger principles 
and problems of popular government. He 
was never a representative merely, either 


of his constituents or of his party, but al- 


ways a man of the whole state, truly a 
statesman. 

No public interest of Mr Hull’s life was 
greater than the church. He believed 
that a strong popular religion is necessary 
to the coherence of society and the stability 
of the state. As a practical man, he did 
not mean religion in general but definite 
church religion. He was always present 
at the Sunday services when at home, and 
when away his church was constantly in 
his mind. For over forty years he was a 
trustee of his own church and for many 


years chairman of the board of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, giving to both 
great amounts of time and thought. He 
was all his life a truly liberal, open- 
minded and open-handed churchman. 

Such a life is impossible without the 
genuine religious faith which Mr. Hull had. 
Derived from his own home and early 
training, his religious convictions were 
strengthened and clarified by the minister 
of his church in the nineties, the late dean 
William Wallace Fenn. His thought of 
God was wide and deep, and he lived by 
it. He was a noble man, whose continu- 
ing spirit will long inspire and guide his 
many good works. 

Ogden Vogt. 
* * 
GENERAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 558) 
Notes 


A Humanist Seminar for the study and 
discussion of theological questions will be 
held at the New Imperial Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, October 28, 24 and 25. All dele- 
gates and visitors to the General Confer- 
ence are cordially invited to attend this 
Seminar. Speakers will include Professor 
Johannes A. C. Fagginger-Auer, Professor 
Edward Angus Burt and Corliss Lamont. 
Registration, $2. 

The organ used for the Worship Ser- 
vices and for the Service of Reconsecration 
and Rededication is a Hammond organ, 
furnished through the courtesy of Denton, 
Cottier & Daniels, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Conference Committee 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton, chairman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, George G. Davis, secretary, 
Boston, Mass., Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. Robert B. Day, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley, Boston, Mass., Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dr. Frank 
W. Scott, Boston, Mass. 


Local Committee 


Charles F. Vaughn, chairman, Ralph M- 
House, vice chairman, George H. Cooley, 
secretary, August Kuhlmann, transporta- 
tion and sight-seeing, Mrs. Ralph N. Ken- 
dall, registration, Roger Whitman, pub- 
licity, P. Godfrey Savage, hotel arrange- 


ments, Miss Louise Rose, music, Mrs. 
Charles Brown, Jr., reception, David 


Klauder. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Communion. 
Week-day services, 12 noon. Oct. 5, Dr. Perkins; 
Oct. 6, Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D.; Oct. 7, Rev. 
Russell H. Stafford, D. D.; Oct. 8, Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns, D. D. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


HINGHAM — Attractive sunny room, private 
family, desirably located, pleasant home atmosphere. 
Garage. 240 Central Street. Telephone: Hingham 
0682. 


Sixth General Conference 


of the 


American Unitarian Association 


will be held in 


Niagara Falls, New York, October 25-28, 1937 


These meetings are legal meetings of the American Unitarian Association 
and will be the first held since its reorganization last May. 

In addition to the regular business sessions, there will be three Round 
Table discussions on practical problems of churchmanship, and the Fellowship 


Dinner, 
and plans for our future. 


at which the new President of the Association will outline his hopes 


Hotel Niagara will be the Conference headquarters, and most of the 


meetings will be held there. 


Special rates have been made for our delegates 


from $2.50 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 


DILWORTH LUPTON, Chairman 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, Secretary. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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NEW BOOKS 


by noted authors 


Goodspeed 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


For the first time—an extensive introduc- 
tion to New Testament literature based 
on the publication of the Pauline letters. 
By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, one of the 
foremost living authorities on ancient 
Greek manuscripts, author of The New 
Testament: An American Translation, and 
many other works. 384 pages. $2.50; 
postpaid, $2.65. 


Colwell 


THE STUDY OF THE 
BIBLE 


Interprets the religious experience that 
produced biblical literature, and the social 
and political forces that led to its canon- 
By ERNEST CADMAN COL- 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 


ization. 
WELL. 186 pages. 


Soares 


THREE TYPICAL 
BELIEFS 


What are the essential differences between 
Roman Catholicism, Fundamentalism, Lib- 
eralism? How does the basie credo of 
each influence its approach to lay and 
religious controversial questions? Hy 
THEODORE G. SOARES. $1.50; post- 
paid, $1.60. 


Chave 


PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
CHILDREN 


A thorough and masterly treatment of the 
heredity-environment in per- 
sonality formation. The author gives 
special attention to the most reeent bio- 
logical and sociological findings, in showing 
how the physical processes of growth are 
conditioned by the social activities of 
home, church, school, neighborhood, play. 
Ry ERNEST J. CHAVE,. 390 pages. 
2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 


problem 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


| variety of subjects. For informa- 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL WEEKEND TRIP 


may we suggest to layman the North- 
field Hote!, East Northfield, Mass., 
Friday to Sunday, October 1-3, where 


the Fall Convention of the Unitarian 


Laymen’s League will be held. Why 
not bring the family for a pleasant two 
days to historic old Northfield? 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Roos ith bth $3.00 w 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, IIL, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocyclea. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 1 p.m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 


eycles. 
New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, 
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